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HOLDING POWER OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
R. Wise 


Clayton 


In the early dawn of the junior high 
school movement, certain claims were 
made by its sponsors to justify its ex- 
istence. These claims were necessar- 
ily in the nature of preliminary argu- 
ments, since there was at the time no 
basis for making them, other than that 
of opinion. They were conceived by 
proponents of the junior high school 
largely on the basis of theory and the 
probable operation of certain psycho- 
logical priaciples which were to be ap- 
plied to the new organization. It was 
in the fond hope that these ideal re- 
sults would be accomplished that the 
junior high school was instituted, and 
these hopes have persisted to the pres- 
ent date, many of them still as hopes 
only. 

It would be natural to suppose that 
from the beginning there should have 
been some general attempt to keep such 
data as would enable us to arrive at 
a definite opinion regarding the truth 
of these early claims, and that records 
would have been kept from the begin- 
ning that would facilitate investigation 
along these lines. It is very generally 
true, however, that such data is even 
now very difficult to secure, due prob- 
ably, to the fact that the people in 
charge of the junior high schools have 
been so satisfied in their own minds 
regarding the soundness of their theory 
that they have felt no real necessity for 
furnishing proofs. 

It has recently been pointed out by 
some thoughful school people that 
there may be considerable doubt as to 
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the validity of all the arguments made 
so confidently a few years ago. There 
is a growing tendency at this time to 
challenge very seriously all belief that 
the junior high school as an institu- 
tion has succeeled in justifying itself, 
or that it is succeeding any better in 
accomplishing certain very desirable 
results than the older type of schools 
which it has in the main superseded. 
This is the time for all good proponents 
of the junior high school to come for- 
ward with an accumulated mass of con- 
crete evidence, based upon the exper- 
ience of the past few years of actual 
junior high school operation . It is the 
time for us to establish beyond dispute 
those benefits which are real and ac- 
tual, and to abandon making claim to 
all those which cannot be shown to 
have worked out in practice. 

This article is written with the hope 
that there may be among our junior 
high school records a greater mass of 
eyidence than appears on the surface. 
It is the intention to show for what it 
gard to two of the early junior high 
school claims, with the hope that there 
may be worth, certain data with re- 
ay exist sufficient additional figur 
to make the case fairly secure. The 
data below is submitted without any 
claims to definite inference, since it ap- 
plies to only one locality, the number 
of individuals involved is relatively 
small, and there is an utter lack of 
comparative figures from the days be- 
fore the junior high school came into 
being. 
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The two claims upon which this data 
bears are the well known ones that the 
junior high school (1) tends to hold 
pupils in school in larger numbers than 
the former eight-four plan of organiza- 
tion, and (2) that it assists in bridging 
the gap between the elementary and 
high schools. 

Some years ago a system of record 
keeping was begun in the junior high 
schoe! with which the present writer is 
connected, which would make it possi- 
ble to give an accurate acounting of all 
pupils who entered and left the school. 
This required a very careful follow-up 
of all those who left. The results are 
embodied in certain tables which, are 
own below. 


Table I shows the distribution of 
all pupils who left school between se- 
mesters, including those who entered 
other schools as well as those who left 
our school for other reasons. This table 
should be read as follows: 

At the close of the summer vacation 
of 1921, 110 boys and 117 girls did not 
return to our school. Of this number 
13 boys and 10 girls had moved away 
from the city, 7 girls entered business 
colleges, 15 boys and 7 girls quit to go 
to work, etc. Note that 4 boys and 3 
girls are not accounted for. This is for 
the reason that they had moved during 
the summer without leaving a trace of 
their new address and that the search 
for them had to be abandoned after 


TABLE II | 
Table showing retention and emigration of six classes in Empire Junior High School 
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find them. Whether or not these boys 
and girls entered schools in their new 
locations is of course not known, but 
it is safe to assume that at least some 
of them did so. The significant figure 
in this table is found in the column 
headed “Work”. Here are collected 
all the cases of pupils who were lost to 
the school either through choice orne- 
cessity and represents the total number 
for whose loss the school is responsible. 
A total of 61 of these cases in approxi- 
mately three years, out of a school av- 
eraging 1200 pupils per year during 
this time, represents a reasonably small 
per cent of the enrollment lost. It is 
interesting to note in passing the fig- 
ures showing the number who moved 
to another school district within the 
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we had put forth our utmost efforts to city. The percentage of migration is 


high. 

Table II shows the history of six 
classeswhich entered the school from 
1918 to 1920, and three years later fin- 
ished the three grades of junior high 
school. This table should be read: The 
class entering the 7-B grade in Febr., 
1918, and finishing in February 1921, 
consisted originally of 129 pupils, of 
whom 60 finished with the class three 
years later, 7 had fallen behind though 
still in the school, 40 had moved and 
were transferred to other schools, etc. 
The tctal number of these pupils who 
left school during the three years not 
to return, was 15, or 11.6 per cent of 
the entire class. As this loss was dis- 
tributed over the three years, the aver- 
age loss per year was 3.9 per cent. Here 


TABLE Ill 


Table showing Distribution of Pupils finishing 9th grade at Empire JuniorHigh School. . 
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Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


8 left city, 7 went to private 
4 16s school, 1 ill ,3 went to work, 
one not found. 


1 11 left city, 1 ill 
2 0 1 died, 1 left city. 
0 0 


1 died, 3 unaccounted for, 
6 8 6 work, 6 left city, 1 went 
to commercial school. 
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again a large percentage of migration 
is shown. Particular attention is invi- 
ted to the extreme right hand column 
which shows a steadily decreasing per- 
centage of loss year by year. 

Table III bears upon the second 
phase of the question under discussion, 


namely, the influence of the junior high 
school in bridging the gap between the 
elementary and the high schools. This 
table shows what became of more than 
five hundred pupils who finished the 
junior high school in 1921-22-23. It is 
little short of startling to note the 
unanimity with which these boys and 
girls entered high school at once upon 
the close of their junior high schoo! 
courses. The situation is still more 
significant when the information con- 
tained in the last column is taken into 
consideration. This analysis of the 
reasons for not entering high school 
shows that out of the entire number 
of 568 pupils only 9 gave up further 
school attendance in order to go to 


work. All other reasons are such as 
are beyond the power of the school or 
of the pupil himself to avoid. Of course, 
some of those who moved out of the 
city undoubtedly entered high schoo! at 
their new location. It would also he 
perfectly fair to include those who went 
to private schools as high schoo! en- 
trants, although it has been the purnose 
to so list only those who entered the 
public high schools of the city. 

There have, of course, been many 
factors at work during the past few 
years which tend to influence the school 
attendance of children of high and jun- 
ior high shool age. It is to a high de- 
gree impossible to draw any very pos- 
itive conclusions from statistics such 
as are shown here. It is, however, 
quite safe to make the one assertion 
that the junior high school is not, at 
any rate, tending to decrease the num- 
ber of years which a boy or girl re- 
mains in school, neither is it discourag- 
ing in any degree, his subsequent enter- 
ing of the high school. 


CODE OF HONOR IN WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Clinton E. Kellogg 


The Washington Junior High School 
is located in the midst of a foreign sec- 
tion of the city. ts problem is. there- 
tion of the city. Its problem is there- 
and citizenship. Citizenship, however, 
is probably the main business of any 
school and Washington Junior High 
School very keenly senses this respon- 
sibility. 

About two years ago the suggestion 


was made that some specific scheme 
for stimulating citizenship habits and 
attitudes would be desirable and help- 
ful. As a result a special committee 
was appointed to study the problem 
and the Washington Junior High 
School Code of Honor is the result. 
The plan of giving special rcognition 
for exceptional ability, such as in Schol- 
arship or Athletics was considered and 
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rejected. It was felt for example that _ Not more than four half days of 
to single out the student who excelled excused absence for the term. 
in scholarship was usually to recognize Exceptions 
native abilities but not necessarily ser- 1. Church holidays certified 
ious effort. It was argued that the by the rabbi or priest. 
most desirable citizen was the one who 2. A prolonged absence caused 
measured up to an all around standard, by personal illness or serious 
rather than the one who measured up family trouble if scholarship 
only in those qualities which chanced requirement is maintained. 
to be easy and natural for him to ac- b. PUNCTUALITY 
quire. There was in this no attempt ? 
to discredit the genius nor to under- 
value the contribution which some of c. THRIFT ; 
our geniuses have made. It was, how- : Candidates must present. at 
ever, believed that the major problem least ten weekly deposit slips 
of the school is concerned with the cach - 
great masses of our coming citizens banking system 
who will be called upon to face the all Muceptions ; 
around responsibilities of life. 
Needless to say in a school whose : 
motto is “Do in Cooperation” our Code 
was considered and adopted by stu- 
dents as well as faculty. From time 
to time experience has indicated the 
desirability of minor changes. It is 
given here as in actual operation at the 
present time. 
Washington Junior High School 
Code of Honor 

Citizenship in the Making 
1. SCHOLARSHIP 
A satisfactory term rating in all 


showing a 
similar number of deposits in 
an outside bank will be accepted. 
2. Pupils who show excessive 
waste of materials may lose 
credit for thrift even tho the 
banking requirement is met. 
3. Pupils unable for economic 
reasons to meet the banking 
requirement may _ receive 
credit for thrift in care and use 
of school materials. 
d. SERVICE 
A recomendation from the home 


subjects. 
2. HEALTH room teacher for service W ling- 
a. Cleanliness ly rendered is required. 


A recommendation from the 4 PARTICIPATION 


home-room teacher is re- a. ATHLETICS 
quired. b. ORCHESTRA OR BAND 
b:: Vigor c. ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
A recommendation from the d. PATHFINDER 
nurse is required. e. CLUBS 
3. CIVIC HABITS To receive credit a student must 
a. ATTENDANCE have participated actively in at 
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least one of these school activi- 
ties and receive a recommenda- 
tion from the director. 
5. CHARACTER 

a. SELF-CONTROL 

b. RELIABILITY 

ec. CO-OPERATION 

d. COURTESY 
Certified by all teachers with 
whom the student comes in con- 
tact. 


Plan for the Award of Honors 


I Serial Award of Honors 

Pretiminary honors shall be awarded 
at the close of each term. The holding 
of four preliminary honors entitles 
a candidate to the school honor symbol 
at graduation provided that two of 
these honors have been attained during 
the ninth year. . 

Students holding five or six prelim- 
inary honors will be awarded the school 
honor symbol with additional stars. A 
candidate holding six preliminary hon- 
ors has attained the highest honor 
which the school can confer. 

No student shall receive the school 
honor symbol who does not remain to 
graduate. 


ll. The Council for the award of Hon- 


ors. 

A council consisting of four members 
of the Faculty and three student offi- 
cers (ex officio) of the school communi- 
ty will pass upon credentials presented 
by candidates and award honors in 
accordsnce with their findings. 

II The Method of Determining Can- 
didates. 

1. At the time that the preliminary 
promotion blanks are made out the 
home room teacher will send to the 


chairmen of the 
names of students 
ments under 
Habits. 
2. Each of these candidates must then 
report to the school nurse for inspec- 
tion and approval on the Health Point, 
IB 
3. The list is then submitted to the en- 
tire faculty and later at a faculty meet- 
ing is read name by name. A single 
negative vote on either character or 
participation disqualifies a student 
from honor for the term. 
5. As the record for each term is com- 
picte, no cumulative record is necessary 
Term cards will be filed and students 
securing four or more of these will re- 
ceive the school honor symbol. 
Standard for Determining Honor 
Recommendations 
1. Scholarship 
The following marking system is at 
present in use in the Rochester School 
System. 
A—Superior 
t—Above Average 
C—Average 
_D—Below Average 
E—Failure 
A term average of C or better in all 
subjects is necessary to meet the schol- 
arship standard. 
II Health 
Cleanliness 
A pupil shall receive credit in 
cleanliness who is 
1. Habitually clean in person. 
2. Habitually clean’ with re- 
gard to clothing. 
3. Habitually clean with re- 
gard to his desk, books and 


papers. 


council the list of 
meeting require- 
Scholarship and Civic 
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Physical Condition 


A pupil shall receive credit in phy- 
sical condition when the nurse 
reports him or her as satisfact- 
ory with regard to teeth, eyes, 
hair and general vigor. 

A pupil who qualifies for honors 
in everything but physical condi- 
tion may receive credit any time 
during the succeeding term 
when the health condition is pro- 
nounced satisfactory by the 
nurse. 


III Civic Habits 
A. Attendance 


Four half days of excused absences 

or the equivalent during a term is 

considered a reasonable allowance 

for the majority of the children. 
Note—The exceptional case 
clause is inserted in the standard 
in order that a child may not be 
penalized who after prolonged 
illness of two or three weeks or 
after absence caused by serious 
family trouble is still able by 
sheer effort to bring his ratings 
up to the required standard for 
honors. 

In cases of prolonged absence 
the teacher should enter the 
symbol “ab” on the report card 
rather than “E”. 

Tardiness 


Unavoidable cause in cases of tar- 
diness should include such rea’ ons 
as necessary service for home, ac- 
cident on the way to school, etc. 
provided that the faculty director 
of attendance certifies that the 
cause is genuine and sufficient. 
Such children shall receive the Ex- 


cused Tardiness card and the 
teacher may record in the register 
the fact of excuse by drawing a 
circle around the tardiness symbol. 


C. Thrift 


Amount of deposits is not to be 
considered. 


D. Service 


Service may include: 
Worthy ojiicer service 
Care of materials in any room 
Dining Room service 
Student lunch room service 
Messenger service 
Bicycle committee service 
Milk service 
Pathfinder service (other than 
writing) 
Library assistance 
Orchestra assistance (other 
than playing) 
Participation 
Active participation has been in- 


terpreted to mean satisfactory mem- 
bership in the activity concerned. 
V. Character 

Self Control 


A pupil may be considered to show 
self-control 
a. When he does not lose his 
temper at petty annoyances. 
b. When his conduct through- 
out the school day is recognized 
by his teacher and classmates 
as excellent. 
c. When his conduct at fire 
drill is beyond reproach. 


Reliability 


A pupil may be considered reliable 
a. When he speaks the truth 
b. When he refrains from tak- 
ing anything that does not be- 
long to him. 
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c. When he keeps his promises 
without evading or forgetting 

d. When his written lessons 
and tests are strictly his own 
work. 

e. When he presents his_re- 
port card for inspection at home 
and returns it pomptly. 

f. When school obligations 
such as excuses for absence or 
for early dismissal, return of 


library books etc., are honestly 
and promptly fulfilled. 
Co-cperation 

A pupil may be said to show co-op- 

eration 
a. When he helps to maintain 
the good name of the school by 
his conduct in corridors, toilets, 
assemblies, during nutrition 
period, at lunch hour, etc. 
b. When he helps his class to 
win class honors. 
c. When he shows care and re- 
spect for all the property of the 
school-books, furniture, walls, 
ete. 
d. When he helps to maintain 
the good appearance of class- 
rooms, corridors, entries, and 
lawn. 

Courtesy 

A pupil is courteous 
a. Who thinks of the comfort 
and welfare of others’ with 
whom he is associated. 
b. Who uses “Thank you”, 
“Excuse me”, and other polite 
expressions at appropriate times 
c. Who does not interupt when 
others are talking. 


Some Typical Exemption Cases Which 
Have Been Passed Upon by the Honor 
Council 


Under the provisions of the Code of 
IIonor, home room teachers may pre- 
sent to the Honor Council names of 
candidates who fail to meet some re- 
quirement of the Honor Code and yet 
whose cases are considered exceptional. 
The council responsible for decisions in 
excepticnal cases consists of four mem- 
bers of the faculty and three student 
officers of the school community. 

Case 1 This student was qualified 
for honors in everything but attend- 
ance. Her attendance record showed 
two days of consecutive absence for ill- 
ness and one day of absence because 
she had to help at home. The council 
voted “No” on this case, as the girl had 
plainly exceeded the absence provision. 
There is no provision in the Honor 
Code which allows exceptions to the 
attendance ruling other than prolonged 
iness or serious family trouble. 

€ase 2 This pupil was qualified for 
honors in everything but attendance. 
His attendance record showed 714 days 
of consecutive absence for illness and 
no other absences. The council voted 
“Yes” on this case as it plainly came 
under the exemption provision for pro- 
longed illness. 

Case 3 This pupil had five scattered 
half days of absence all due to illness. 
The council voted “No” in this case as 
a pupil who had so many occasional ill. 
nesses could not be considered to have 
met the health requirement. A vigorous 
pupil may have an illness which will 
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keep him out of shool for several con- 
secutive days, but no really strong pupil 
would have so many scattered half days 
of illness. 

Case 4 This pupil was qualified for 
honors in everything but punctuality. 
She had five tardinesses which she ex- 
plained to be due to her mother’s ill- 
ness. As these tardinesses were tard- 
inesses of one, two, and three minutes 
only, the case was considered one of 
carelessness and the council voted 
“No.” 

Case 5 This pupil was unable to meet 
the banking requirement. She was able 
to prove exceptional thrift with regard 
to the use of paper, pencils, and other 
school material. She submitted this 
statement, which was corroborated by 
the teacher. 

I used written 

paper. 

Saved all papers and used them for 

scrap paper. 

Put small pencils in stubs and used 

them. 

Saved small pencils until I had 

three or four and then made one 

big pencil. 

When the other girls would want 

to throw away paper used on one 

side, I would ask them for it and 

I would use it. 

Used small numbers when writing 

and would use one sheet of paper 

where others would use two. 

In history instead of writing notes 

on paper when reading I would 

remember them. 
The council voted “Yes”. 

Case 6 This pupil met all honor re- 
quirements except that he had a D in 
penmanship on his final record. The 


paper for scrap 
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council has no jurisdiction in such a 
case. The presence of any D on the 
permanent record card automatically 
cebars a pupil from honors. 

Case 7 This pupil was fully quali- 
fied for honors within the school. The 
public library reported that he had 
consented to the cutting out of pages 
from a library book charged to him. 
He had not cut out the pages himself 
but had permitted another boy to do so 
on condition that the other boy would 
pay for the book if the cutting was 
discovered. This revealed the lack of 
a fine sense of honor and the puyii 
was disqualified under the character 
requirement. 

Case 8 This pupil had passed on a 
vuigar note which someone else had 
written and passed to him. A real hon- 
or student would have destroyed the 
note. The pupil was disqualified for 
honors. 


At the end of each term the students 
entitled to honors are given special 
recognition in the regular School As- 
sembly. A prominent citizen, such as 
the Mayor of the City or the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, is pres- 
ent. It has been customary for him to 
give a brief talk and then to shake 
hands with and offer congratulations 
to each student as he passes in review 
across the assembly stage. The first 
term 235 students met the standard. 
The second term there were 275. This 
last January the number reached 325. 
The total school enrollment is about 
1700. 

It has been interesting to note that 
the appeal has been practically as 
strong for boys as for girls. Many of 
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our large vocational boys are always in 
evidence. The athletic favorites have 
always been among the number. 

At graduation time any student hav- 
ing met the standard for at least four 
terms out of a possible five, including 
of course, the graduation term, is given 
special public recognition and presen- 
ted with a gold Honor Star pin. 

It may be interesting also to note 
that the Code of Honor has been the 
means of effecting a very desirable 
piece of co-operation with a larger 
community. The Lions Club of the City 
has become interested in the project 
and is offering a silver cup each term 
to the boy and to the girl who may 
be selected from among the honor stu- 
dents as best exemplifying the ideals 


of the school. 

The Code of Honor is in itself a 
device. Its success must always be re- 
lated to the spirit and seriousness of 
those who administer it. That its em- 
phasis is in the right direction will. be 
conceded. That it has been a strong 
factor in improving the conduct and 
attitude of our students cannot be 
questioned. It has been worked out 
with a very keen sensitiveness to the 
value and place of incentives. The 
school believes that the highest ideal 
of its Code of Honor is best expressed — 
in the quotation which in large letters 
greets every student and teacher and 
visitor who enters the building, “Act 
Well Your Part: There All the Honor 
Lies.” 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE EDISON JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL’ 
H. H. Glessner 


The Junior High School is still con- 
sidered by some people as being only a 
slightly modified type of the old gram- 
mar school—departmentalized to a 
somewhat larger degree. Those of us 
who have been connected with the Jun- 
ior High School movement since its or- 
ganization in 1910, however, have come 
to realize that the Junior High School 
of today is a very different institution 
from that of a decade or more ago. 

Its founders or organizers recognized 
the need of a different grouping from 
the old “8-4” plan, one that would pro- 
vide for the pre-adolescent boy and 
girl and would safely carry them over 
that trying age between twelve and six- 
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teen years. True to its name, there- 
fore, the Junior High School today is 
ministering to the needs of these boys 
and girls in such a way as to give them 
more self-reliance and a higher and 
nobler conception of school in general. 

The Edison Junior High School has 
an enrollment of approximately seven 
hundred, and draws almost entirely 
from the homes of the working class. 
Many of these boys and girls leave 
school at the end of the ninth year, and 
will not have any further opportunity 
of sharing in the social activities which 
play so important a part in high school 
and university life. This is one of the 
reasons why the Edison School faculty 
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strongly advocates a highly developed 
student-body organization. Such an or- 
ganization also brings out leadership 
in those who. continue their course in 
the Senior High School and at the Un- 
iversity, and gives them that confi- 
dence which so often is found wanting 
among boys and girls during the high 
school period. 

Our student-body consists of the stu- 
dents of the school and the faculty. At 
the end of each semester they elect 
their officers consisting of a president, 
a secretary, a yell leader, a girls’ ath- 
letic manager, and a boys’ athletic man- 
ager. The principal of the school ap- 
points the treasurer from the faculty. 
Each advisory class, of which there 
are twenty-four in the school, chooses a 
class president who presides over the 
affairs of the class. The class presidents 
together with the elected officers of the 
student body, form the Executive 
Board which directs the various activi- 
ties of the school. Our assemblies are 
held regularly each week, and are pre- 
sided over by the student body presi- 
dent, except on certain occasions when 
the principal is in charge. The various 
petty getails about the school, such as 
the cleanliness of the grounds, the 
proper upkeep of the buildings, matters 
of general discipline, all athletic rallies, 
and the campaign for financing of the 
school publications, are almost entirely 
managed by the Executive Board. 

The school issues, each term, a mag- 
azine called the “The Mazda” which is 
published in our own print shop and is 
financed entirely by subscriptions, no 
advertisements being permitted. Three 
times during the term the school issues 
“The Spotlight”, a news sheet of four 
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to six pages giving the every-day do- 
ings of the school. A copy of this paper 
is given to every pupil free of charge, 
and it serves as a means of tying up 
the home with the school. The school 
papers are edited by the students, the 
staff being chosen by the English De- 
partment. There is an Advisory Board, 
consisting of three teachers, that su- 
pervises and directs the work; but 
aside from this the students themselves 
are responsible for the literary depart- 
ment, the art work, and the actual 
printing of the paper. 

There is perhaps no other activity 
that occupies as important a place in 
the Junior High School as a band and 
a first class orchestra. The Edison 
School is fortunate in this respect, for 
we pride ourselves in having both a 
band and an orchestra of unusual 
merit. The band consists of thirty-two 
pieces and the orchestra of forty-four 
pieces:, in addition to which we have 
a second orchestra of twenty five 
pieces. Regular periods are scheduled 
for practice and rehearsals, under the 
direction of a full-time director. All 
the band instruments and some of the 
orchestral instruments are owned by 
the school, which likewise furnishes 
uniforms to the band boys. The band 
and orchestra have perhaps done more 
than any other one department to hold 
the interest of the individual pupil, and 
to create a spirit of unity throughout 
the school. From time to time a regu- 
lar musical program is presented be- 
fore our student assemblies. The or- 
chestra furnishes al! the music f>* our 
public entertainments, plays, operettas, 
and so forth. Toward the close of each 
year, an evening program is given by. 
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the Music Department, and the com- 
munity has come to look upon these oc- 
casions with a great deal of interest. 

The English Department is at all 
times held responsible for the dramatic 
work of the school. It has been our 


policy to correlate this feature with the 
regular class work. During the past 
year the students have staged a number 
of one-act plays, requiring very simple 
setting. These plays have been very 
popular with the student-body, and are 
most wholesome for our young people. 
It has been our custom each term to 
stage either a play, selected entirely a- 
side from the class-room work, or an 
operetta produced by the Music Depart- 
ment, alternating the two. At all such 
times the various departments of the 
school are called in to co-operate, and 
this correlation is most healthful and 
very practical. The Art Department 
designs the stage settings, the Shop De- 
partment constructs the needed scen- 
ery and handles the stage lighting, the 
Home Economics Department designs 
and makes the costumes, the Physical 
Education Department trains and 
stages the dancing features, the Print- 
ing Department is called upon for the 
printing of the programs and tickets. 
In this way there is no duplication of 


effort, the plan works no hardship on 
any one department, and each shares in 
the success of the performance. 

No school can function one-hundred 
percent without the co-operation of the 
parents. In order to bring about th’s 
co-operation, the Edison Community 
Council was organized. This Council 
includes the fathers and mothers of our 
boys and girls, and meet monthly 
throughout the year always in the even- 
ing. Its object is to bring the home 
and the school closer and to keep a- 
breast of the work and the needs of the 
school. Through the efforts of the Edi- 
son Community Council the school has 
established a library modeled along the 
lines of a Branch Public Library, with 
approximately three thousand books in 
circulation. The Council likewise was 
instrumental—in co-operation with the 
faculty—in securing or establishing a 
thirty thousand dollar Pre-vocational 
Shop plant. This department affects 
every boy in the school, and plays a 
very great part in shaping his life. 
When a group of citizens like the mem- 
bers of the Edison Community Council 
see the needs of our schools, it requires 
very little urging to get them to put 
over such a constructive program as 
has been accomplished in the Edison 
Junior High School. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK IN SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Carleton B. Gibson 


Savannah, Georgia operated for 
many years under the 8-4 plan of or- 
ganization and owing to a peculiar lo- 
cal condition the eighth grade was the 


- weak spot in the entire system. This 
13 


naturally’ augmented the difficulties in 
passing from elementary schools, then 
called grammar schools, to the high 
school. The mortality of pupils was 
consequently abnormally large. 
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Without waiting for specially pre- 
pared buildings, the survey was made 
and two large elementary school build- 
ings were set aside for seventh, eighth 
and ninth year pupils, and all other 
elementary school buildings were used 
for the first six grades. The high school 
building which was at the time over 
crowded was relieved of the ninth year 
pupils who were then being promoted. 

The two buildings selected for Jun- 
ior High Schools were slightly modi- 
fied and equipped for best forms of 
junior high school work. Principals 
were selected for these two schools and 
accompanied the Superintendent on a 
tour of inspection of the best high 
schools in the country. Course of study 
was then made up and at the begin- 
ning of the following semester junior 
high school work started off in an or- 
derly way. 

The advantages were at once found 
to be adaptability of a course of study 
to the child rather than the child to 
the course of study, greater flexibility 


in the selection of studies, the bring- 
ing of fathers and mothers as well as 
teachers to study education and think 
ahead for the children. 

The opportunities for training that 
somewhat fitted the adolescent child 
were found to be much greater than 
in the 8-4 rigid organization. Childrne 
began at once to feel that in high school 
work, even junior high school work, 
they had greater responsibilities as 
well as greater opportunities, and stu- 
cent organizations guided by teachers 
began to develop and create’ school 
spirit. 

The mortality of pupils in high 
school work immediately fell to about 
40 percent of the former mortality. 
Teachers having a special subject 
rather than a number of subjects in 
a grade developed strength and gave 
better service. 

The public immediately recognized 
the soundness and superiority of the or- 
ganization and voted one-half million 
dollars in bonds to put up a junior 
high school building. 


THE NEXT STEP 


H. H. 


It is a fact to be regretted but not 
ignored that the junior high school, in 
attaining some of the objectives which 
have been set up for it, has made ene- 
mies and possessed them with the de- 
sire to destroy the new institution. 
Many of those objectives are simply 
goals which eight-four plan schools had 
tried unsuccessfully for decades to 
reach. For instance, for many years 
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Ryan 


it has been one of the poses of the 
high school to hold out to the graduat- 
ing classes of the elementary school a 
pair of yearning arms surmounted by 
a brilliant welcoming smile; it has been 
the semi-annual duty of the high school 
principal to visit the elementary school 
some weeks before the end of the term 
and implore the prospective graduates 
to seek the benefits and joys of second- 
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ary education. And now that the jun- 
ior high school is pouring these people 
into those outstretched arms the senior 
high school finds itself in the roles of 
the man who sallied forth in quest of 
a bear, and, having caught one, yelled 
lustily for someone to come and help 
him turn it loose. It finds that it has 
erred in imagining that those pupils 
who did not come to high school in for- 
mer days were just like those who 
did. It finds that they are quite a dif- 
ferent type of material, a type with 
which the high school teacher is but ill 
equipped by training or experience to 
handle. And when this type of pupil 
says, “But you invited me”, the high 
school replies, “Well, can't you take a 
joke?” 

Similarly, the foreign language ques- 
tion is something of a strain on the 
ties that bind pedagogic hearts. The 
junior high school finds the majority 
of chilaren unable to learn a languag:2 
by analyzing it and studying its bricks, 
and joists and rafters. The high schools 
discovered that fact some years ago, 
but, lacking a more gracious and sci- 
entific explanation, attributed the de- 
flection to the poor teaching which it 
had been the misfortune of the children 
to encounter; and went on mowing the 
language classes down, content to sal- 
vage from a begining latin class of two 
hundred, for instance, a Vergil class 
of eleven. The junior high school, con- 
fronted with this fact, does not take 
it out in complaining but seeks to suit 
the method to the child. It gives the 
child, instead of a year of declensions 
and conjugations, a year of extensive 
motivated experience with the langu- 
age as a medium of communication. At 
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the end of this year the youngsters 
appear in second year latin, for in- 
stance, and, by way of limbering up; 
are asked to repeat rules XVI, XVII 
and XVIII. Their jaws drop, and they 
stare at each other in relpless and de- 
sparing realization that they wouldn’t 
know rules XVI, XVII and XVIII 
if they met them in the middle of the 
road on the fairest day in June. The 
teacher, with lifted eyebrows, condoles 
with the children, and lets them con- 
clude that only a select few can hope 
to live down the past and survive the 
year; this conclusion, by the way, is 
quite an accurate one, being quite con- 
sistent with the history of latin instruc- 
tion in high school. The typical langu- 
age teacher regards the mortality with 
little concern , being content with the 
thought, for instance, 

“He can’t learn French.” 

“But if he had been born in France 

he’ would now know more French 

than you do, yours having been 
acquired in American schools. 

“T mean, he can’t learn it in the 

way we teach it.” 

Exactly! It would be hard to state 
the case more accurately. But, since 
the child and his learning capacity are 
the only part of the combination that 
is of truly divine origin, it ought to be 
obvious where the change will have to 
come. 

Getting back to the first point, the 
chief difficulty lies in the psychology 
of those pupils who formerly dropped 
out and who are now retained by the 
junior high school and encouraged to 
try tenth grade work. Few people 
realize how great this group is. At this 
school three years and a half ago we 
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began to keep careful books on our 
pupils, and now we are able to get out 
a profit and loss statement on the 
group which entered in the autumn of 
1920. To make a long story short, 86 
per cent of that group survived the 
three years and the “gap” and actually 
entered the tenth grade. For the city 
as a whole, the elimination between the 
seventh and tenth grades is about 50 
per cent, and that figure will pretty 
well represent the state of affairs in 
most city systems. It ought not to be 
hard to see that 36 per cent of pupils 
who distinguish the present tenth 
grade in this district from the tenth 
grade with which the older high school 
teachers are familiar, by adding a th rd 
to the number of pupils to be handled 
and by increasing the effective ranye 
of intelligence by a third, constitute 
a problem which it will take something 
more than complaining to solve. 

The first thing is to realize that this 
new group of high school pupils cannot 
be handled by the methods which have 
been the vogue in high school. The 
fact that they formerly did not sur- 
vive to the tenth grade must be accept- 
ed as presumptive evidence that they 
are of a different psychology from 
those who did. It is becoming more 
evident every day that their educational 
demise was the result of the content 
and method of the high school course 
of that day. They do not deal well in 
the abstract; their mental faculties, 
while able to deal successfully with 
problems the elements of which are 
visible and tangible and present, falter 
in handling idea problems; they do not 
generalize readily, nor make use of 
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generalizations to good advantage in 
thinking. They theorize little and ob- 
serve much; they are, generally speak- 
ing, better observers than children of 
high I Q,—largely because they have 
been compelled by their own limita- 
tions to depend upon observation of 
people, things, and events, rather than 
upon conjecture. There is much to in- 
dicate that they are better politicians 
and better business men in the making 
than are those who take readily to 
school work, as the contemplation of 
some national figures of the day will 
reveal. 

In short, if I may try here to justify 
the title of this article, the next step 
will have to be taken by the senior 
high schools. It will be that of scien- 
tific study, on the part of the high 
school force, of the nature of this 
group, followed by the alteration of the 
traditional courses to meet the findings 
of this study. Languages, including 
English, will be taught these children 
through use rather than through con- 
templation of language as a structure; 
such subjects as geometry’ will be 
taught them as knowledge of space re- 
lations rather than as a succession of 
syliogisms. Science will be taught 
them for the sake of and through its 
uses, rather than for its technique. 

It will be harder; it will be more 
>f a challenge to the teacher’s ingen- 
uity, and will compel teachers to search 
for useful applications of their sub- 
jects who have never yet considered 
such things respectable in the light of 
scholarly traditions. But until that 
is done the junior high school cannot 
hope to find its proper place in our 
educational system. 
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TEN NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Robin Lynn Hamilton 


Closely connected with the city gov- 
ernment as well as other governmen- 
tal units is the defect in our organiza- 
tion of parties. 

7. PARTY ORGANIZATION: 

The organization into parties was 
originally the outgrowth of the idea of 
Hamilton that we should have a firm 
federal control and the idea of Jeffer- 
son that the rights of smaller divisions 
should be emphasized. The party sys- 
tem is said to be necessary in order 
that people with varying views con- 
cerning public welfare may have an or- 
ganization through which to express 
these views collectively. In theory it 
is supposedly highly democratic. In 
practice it works out as two or more 
separate oligarchies. These oligarchies 
are perpetuated because the rank and 
file of the party delegate the work and 
power to a comparatively few men who 
make of party affairs a profession. 
This profession too often degenerates 
into a mattcr of persona! gain for the 
politician. It makes little difference 
what the name is, the machinery is the 
same. There is a possible remedy if 


more men of character and loyalty to 
their country will affiliate themselves 
in a working capacity. The reformer 
has failed usually because he did not 
identify himself with the machinery 
while endeavoring to improve it. 

So long as we have party govern- 
ment this probably will be the only ef- 
fective method of any permanence in 
changing the results. 

8 PUBLIC SERVICE ON TOO 

LOW A LEVEL 

The foregoing brings sharply into re- 
lief the highly important fact that the 
tone of public life in America and the 
sense of public service has not yet been 
developed as it should be and must be. 
Trivialities often emgage our legisla- 
tures to the exclusion of matters of 
real ‘importance. Often the thinking 
of our law-makers displays an utter 
lack of the relative importance of 
problems in continuing democratic life. 

A sense of dignity and the fitness of 
things are unknown attributes to many 
ef tne men who have personal and 
party axes to grind. It is the duty of 
the coming citizens to do their part to- 
wards elevating this standard. 


PRACTICAL CIVICS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


James T. 


Civies is the science which deals with 
tse rights and duties of citizenship. 
Citizenship is the expression of char- 
ener. It is character in action. I may 
acquire it by birth or naturalization. 


Preston 


Being a citizen entitles me to certain 
rights and privileges. Rights and priv- 
ileges have their complementary _ex- 
actions or duties. Those who accept 
the rights and privileges of American 
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citizens and then fail to meet their ob- 
ligations to the country are as un- 
worthy of our respect as the indivi jual 
who would in the full enjoyment of 
his powers accept bounty from others. 

Laws in a sovereign state are written 
expressions of the will of the majority. 
They are the standard of government. 
A great many factors contribute to the 
determination of standards. We must 
accept in a measure at least, the theory 
that there has been a progression up 
the ages to higher standards. The 
equality spoken of in the Declaraticn 
of Independence is an ideal which we 
hope to standardize. We recognize in 
the heterogeneous population of the 
United States that there is a large per- 
centage of boys and girls, men and 
women, unable even to dimly apprec- 
iate what the standard of equality be- 
fore the law means. A uniform stand- 
ard should be more easily maintained 
at the present time than in preceding 
years. Information, communication, 
transportation, education, commercial 
and social organizations reduce our 
country to the unit of a village, where 
in one sense every one of the one hun- 
dred ten million knows every one else. 
We have grown up under an individu- 
alistic system. The reaches of our 
country have been so great, the isola- 
tion especially of each section so secure 
that our standards have reflected our 
position in the republic. It is hard for 
any of us to acquiesce in modern or- 
ganization. If it was hard for our fore- 
fathers to compromise in the making 
and adoption of our constitution, it is 
still hard for us even at this late date 
and despite our economic training to 
act as a unit on the reorganization 


of the factors that go to make up our 
body politic. Woman suffrage came 
largely because men failed to listen to 
requests for welfare legislation. In 
like manner prohibition has been writ- 
ten into the Constitution of the United 
States because the saloons had for so 
many years largely dominated the pol- 
icies of the great political parties. 

If one were to ask what is the most 
outstanding necessity in the training 
of our young citizens he would be an- 
swered obedience. Obedience to law. 
There are two types of obedience. A 
great many of our so called educated 
people aspire to be political autocrats. 
They wish in a democracy to require 
the blind type of obedience from the 
masses. They wish through the estab- 
lishment of a particular type of schools 
to isolate one section of our citi- 
zens from the rest, placing them in 
positions of authority. This is nothing 
more or less than fashioning our gov- 
ernment upon a German basis. The 
other type of obedience springs from 
appreciation of the ideals of democ- 
racy and understanding of its aims. A 
willingness to participate as far as 
ability and training permits, a desire 
to co-operate with all the social forces 
that are working for the benefit of 
the common wealth. This is obedience 
with vision. The mistake that has been 
made in the schools and particularly 
in the Junior High School has been the 
assertion of authority, the requirement 
of obedience of the first type. 

Experiences of twenty years with 
pupils of the Junior High School age, 
7-8-9th years, have permitted various 
experiments to be undertaken which 
have determined our present procedure. 
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In the last analysis the responsiblity 
to the State for the government of the 
school lies with the principal of the 
school. If he is successful no questions 
are asked, whether he runs an autoc- 
racy or federation. If he is unsuccess- 
ful he is displaced. Just as a successful 
principal steps aside from an autocrat- 
ic position and works with his fellow 
teachers accepting them as authorities 
in their particular branches or upon 
lines of their particular interest so in 
a lesser degree he steps aside from his 
delegated authority and places respons- 
ibility upon the pupils in so far as they 
are able to bear responsibility or are 
willing to accept it. In the latter case 
this is a recognition of the fact that 
any government assumed by pupils of 
this impulsive adolescent age is bound 
to be variable, that we have no right 
to expect anything like perfection in 
what they may attempt to do, that all 
their judgments should be subject to 
some form of revision. When a student 
is charged with disorder he is tried by 
the members of his class and as far 
as possible the punishment assigned by 
them is carried out. Class juries have 
their judgments reviewed by the Stu- 
dent Body Council. Appeals from the 
final action of the Student Body Council 
may be made to the Principal. There 
has been but one appeal so far. 

The above plan as carried out is 
simple in its organization, economical 
in its admirtfistration and secures the 
active support of the student body be- 
cause each pupil has an opportunity 
to co-operate daily. Each class accepts 
responsibility sometime during the 
week either in class or assembly meet- 
ings. Plays, concerts, orations and the 
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Like afford self-government a trial. 
4t present we are fortunate in having 
student body officers who are above the 
average, hence the student body gov- 
ernment, in so far as we have such a 
government affords valuable training 
for our future citizens. They try to 
approach ideals of government through 
the actual application of these ideals. 
ORGANIZATION. 

(1) The Faculty of 24 appoints the 
Teachers’ Student Body Committee, 
from its members, the chairman of 
which acts directly as Advisor to the 
Student Body Council. 

(2) Each of the 17 classes in the 
schcol has a class teacher or student 
advisor who meets with her class twice 
daily as teacher and advisor. At the 
6th period or 1 o’clock period the entire 
c'ass meets with the advisor. 

(3) Each of the 17 classes in the 
schcol elects a president and ‘secretary. 
The president takes charge of the class 
in the absence of the teacher and con- 
ducts the class when any program is 
being given by the class. In addition 
the president is an ex-officio member 


of the student body council. 


(4) The Student Body Council is 
composed of the 17 class presidents, 
a president, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. These last three are 
elected at large by the student body. 
Candidates for student body offices are 
nominated and elected by ballot in a 
manner similar to the city form of 
governmen.. To be a candidate for a 
student body office one must be select- 
ed from the list that has the endorse- 
ment of the teachersof the high ninth 
grade, from which they are selected. 
All the pupils in the high ninth, for 
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example who have the requirements of 
voice, decision, executive ability, and 
the like, will receive the teachers’ en- 
dorsement. 
(5) The Student Body Council meets 
weekly during the sixth period with 
the chairman of the Teachers’ Student 
Body Committee, who is their advisor. 
At the present the Council is accepting 
the following responsibilities: 
(a) Order in the Assembly and 
class room meetings. 
General direction of the Clubs. 
Each Club has a president 
and secretary and selects its 
own advisor from among the 
teachers. Its report comes bi- 
monthly through the Student 
Body Council. At present there 
are the following clubs. 


(b) 


Camera Club 

Dancing Club 

Boys Hiking Club 

Girls Hiking Club 

Boys Swimming Club 

Girls Swimming Club 

Radio Club 

Sewing Club 

Junior Red Cross 
Schcol Paper 
The editors of the school paper 
are appointed by the teachers 
of English. There is one ed- 
itor from each o the 17 class- 
es. The student body organ- 
ization collects the money for 
the paper which is_ issued 
semi-annually. 
Traffic Squad 
War Memorial 
Girls Associations 


(c)} 


(d) 
(f) 


EDITORIAL 


Volume Two of the Junior High 
Clearing House will be complete in two 
more issues of the publication. This 
magazine is published by junior high 
school people, for junior high school 
people, in the interest of the junior 
high school. The persons responsible 
for the issuance of the Clearing House 
have spent, and are spending time and 
energy to further the junior high idea. 
All money received from subscriptions 
is used in the publication of the mag- 
azine. All members of the Supervisory 
Board serve without remuneration of 
any sort. They paid their own sub- 
scriptions and should a deficit occur by 
reason of any unlooked-for expense 
they must pay this deficit. 


COMMENT 


Now, Mister (or Miss) Subscriber, 
has the Clearing House been valuable 
to you? Has it solved any of your 
problems? Has it set you to thinking 
concerning problems which you had not 
thought of before? Have any of its 
suggestions been helpful to you? Do 
you wish a third volume of the Junior 
High School Clearing House to be pub- 
lished during the school year 1924-25? 
If a third volume be published, what 
departments, if any, would you elimin- 
ate or add? 

The questions stated above should be 
answered soon by ALL Clearing House 
subscribers, and upon the nature of the 
answer hangs the matter of a third 
volume or. the exodus of the publica- 
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tion. The members of the Supervisory 
Board are willing and anxious to con- 
tinue the Clearing House provided the 
subscribers of Voume II. deem it a 


_ worthwhile proposition. With this is- 


sue you will receive a postcard ready 
to be filled out and returned. Please 
state exactly what you think of the 
Clearing House and immediately send 
back the card. Thank you. 

—L. W. F. 


SUPERVISING STUDY 

From what was stated in a previous 
editorial, it would appear that the first 
element in securing class results is 
efficient study. The teacher cannot pass 
this over by saying to the child, “Study 
your lesson.” It is most important, 
at the beginning of a semester, that a 
teacher take over the study process 
as her first problem and give the first 
few weeks to a maximum of study and 
a mimum of recitation. This maximum 
of study should tend to fix study habits. 
If all teachers in a school, during the 
first month in each semester, would 
emphasize correct study habits, they 
would do more for the pupils of the 
school than can possibly be done thru 
the ordinary recitation. The combined 
eTorts of all teachers would secure 
study results. 

Teachers of different subjects some- 
times have trouble in applying study 
principles to their particular subject. 
Consequently, concrete examples show- 
ing the way, are needed. The method 
of one teacher can never be successful- 
ly adopted by all teachers. The prin- 
ciples of a method, however, can always 
be adapted by any teacher. It is the 
adaption of general principles that we 
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should seek in a matter of this sort. 
The following suggestion for the 

study of a lesson in Sanitation is given 
as the index of a method which may 
be adapted to any subject and by any 
teacher: 
SANITATION. The analysis of a read- 
ing lesson and its method can be ap- 
plied to almost any type of study in 
which the content must be assimilated 
by the pure process of reading. The 
general study of such subjects as his- 
tory, sanitation, the presentation of de- 
scriptive matter in any science, is the 
matter of the application of principles 
illustrated in the above selection. The 
chief difference is in the nature of the 
content. Most reading exercises are 
somewhat narrative in form. The study 
of such subjects as history, science, etc., 
becomes a matter of condensed content, 
an, therefore, requires a greater con- 
ceniraticn on the part of the pupil and 
ability to analyze the subject, para- 
graph by paragraph. 

Ist. For an illustration of this devel- 
opment, Chapter Thirteen, Ritchie’s 
Primer of Sanitation has been chosen. 
Since these books are in Junior High 
Schools, it will be easy for a group 
of teachers to secure them for study 
purposes. It is assumed that the 
lesson assignment will cover pages 
53-58 general topic “Tuberculousis.” 
There are certain conditions, how- 
ever, which every teacher will note 
in her own reading of a text before 
she makes its assignment and one of 
the important things to be noticed 
is whether or not she feeis that the 
paragraphing as given in the text is 
sufficiently clear for study purposes. 
Very few science and history text 
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books are well paragraphed. Long 
paragraphs, dealing with two or 
three distinct topics, should in early 
stages of study habituation, be 
broken up by the teacher into short- 
er paragraphs. Another point the 


teacher should keep in mind in her — 


study of the pages she assigns for 

reading is words which she knows 

will be unfamiliar to the pupil. A 

strange word slows up reading and 

kills content. Stopping the reading 
process to look up a word in the dic- 
tionary does the same thing. It is 
weil, therefore, that those words that 
are likely to cause confusion in the 
child’s mind should be used and ex- 
plained before the reading begins. 

In the reading of chapter thirteen it 

is suggested that the teacher note 

the following things before the pupil 
starts his reading: 

a. Paragraphing. The first para- 
graph should be divided into two 
paragraphs starting the second 
paragraph with the words “In our 
country.” The second paragraph 
should be divided starting with 
the words “Just how great.” The 
first paragraph on page 56 should 
be divided starting with the words 
“Outside the bodies.” The teaclh:cr 
may make other divisions. 

b. Unfamiliar words. The teacher 
should write and have upon the 
board for children to pronounce 
after her the following terms: 
Hippocrates 
Bacillus tuberculosis 
tubercle bacillus 
lymphatic 
meningitis 
larynx 
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carbolic 
sanatoria 
Loslau 
The teacher will remember that 
the above words should be given 
before the child’s book is opened. 
It might be well to have the child- 
ren pronounce the words two or 
three times before beginning their 
reading. A very brief explanation 
may be made of the meaning of 
the words. Dictionary work may 
be done as a home assignment. 
2nd. The. study time. The teacher will 
easily read the above assignment in 
514 minutes. Using that as the basis 
of her work she will probably work 
out her study period as follos: 
a. Reading—8 minutes 
b. Questions—(If given orally) —5 
minutes 
(If read from board)—6 min. 
c. Discussion of questions—5 min- 
utes 
d. Organization of lesson plan—8 
minutes 
Total time—32 minutes, plus a 
possible 3 minutes for sundry dis- 
turbances. 
Thirty-five minutes spent in this 
way should make the twenty-five 
minute recitation period of the 
following day a very efficient piece 
of work. 
3rd. The Questions 
a. At what early date was the trea- 
tise upon consumptien written? 
b. What part of all deaths in our 
country are due to the tubercle 
bacillus? 
c. Why is it the most costly disease? 
d. Is the disease increasing or de- 
creasing? 
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e. What is the germ called? 
f. What sort of home does it like? 
g. Name two forms of the disease. 
h. Name one way it enters the body. 
i. Name four ways it is scattered. 
j. Why is spitting dangerous? 
k. What should the consumptive do 
with sputum? 
l. What is the effect of the use of 
alchohol upon tuberculosis? 
4th. The Study Plan 
Tuberculosis 
I. The Problem 
a. Ancient time 
b. Modern times 
Il. The Cost 
a. Reason of cost 
b. Comparison of cost 
Ill. The Germ 
a. Description 
b. Conditions of growth 
IV. Forms of Tuberculosis 
a. Parts of body attacked 
b. How germs enter body 
V. How Scattered 
a. Saliva 
b. Dishes 
c. Milk, water, ete. 
d. Habit of spitting 
VI. Safety 
a. Disinfection of sputum 
b. Travelers precautions 
c. Danger of swallowing 
d. Burning sputum 
e. Washing hands and cleanlines 
f. The sleeping room 
g. The Indiana investigation 
h. Effect of Alcohol 
M. G. C. 


VISION 
If the Junior High School is to ful- 
fill its mission and the purpose for 


which it was originated, it will be 
largely the result of that human ele- 
ment—the teacher. Without this fac- 
tor the Junior High School would only 
be a soulless, mechanical contrivance. In 
no other phase of our secondary system 
of schools do we need such highly 
trained and efficient teachers. If boys 
and girls survive this transitory period 
and emerge well-prepared either for 
life’s work or to continue their 
education it will be due to the undying 
efforts of a consecrated teaching force. 

To develop such a condition is the 
problem of the hour. Colleges are nec- 
essary for the proper training in tech- 
nique; scholarly attainments are quite 
essential; successful experience should 
be demanded. No teacher should be 
allowed to do Junior High School work 
without these qualifications. The teach- 
er cannot help the school to fulfill its 
mission even though that teacher pos- 
sesses the foregoing essentials and 
lacks just one fundamental factor— 
VISION. 

Vision is enhanced by careful prep- 
aration in school and college; it is 
broadened by successful experience; it 
is deepened through conscientious and 
untiring effort; consecrated by a cease- 
less devotion to duty; spiritualized by 
an unselfish character given for the 
good of others; becomes immortal in 
lives of boys and girls who have been 
made better for having sat at thé feet 
of teachers endowed with such a vision. 

This is a true teacher’s heritage. 

—H. A. A. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSRUC-~ 
TION OF THE CHILD 
The average child of school age at- 
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tends school approximately thirteen 
percent of the hours’ contained in a 
year. If one allows for holidays, exam- 
inations and teachers’ meeting, the ac- 
tual time in school approaches twelve 
per cent of the year. Since a child 
does not begin his school career until 
he is five or more, and since most 
children do not progress beyond the 
eighth or ninth grade, what part of a 
child’s life, up to the time he becomes 
twenty-one, does he come under the in- 
fluence of the teacher? If you will 
perform a simple problem in arithme- 
tic, you will discover to your own sur- 
prise that the great majority of our 
own American boys and girls are in 
school less than six per cent of the total 
hours contained in twenty-one years. 

Since the home controls the child 
ninety-four per cent of the time and the 
school only six per cent, until he reach- 
es the age of twenty-one, of course, the 
responsibility for inculeating proper 
religious and moral ideas in his mind 
must rest upon the home. But suppose 
a home fails in this particular respect. 
what then? Shall we leave the child 
to “just grow up?” Most school disci- 
plinary problems are caused by pupils 
who come from homes broken by di- 
vorce or desertion, from homes where 
exist moral slackness and a consequent 
religious slackness. 

Said Justice James C. Cropsey of 
New York after sentencing four young 
murderers, “most of the criminals are 
boys and young men. To be exact, over 
eighty percent of them are less than 
twenty-five years of age. If the people 
of Brooklyn ask why so many youths 
become criminals, I can tell them. A 
dozen years of investigation and ex- 
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perience in these matters have demon- 
strated that the vast majority of all the 
youthful offenders committed crime 
because they had bad associates and 
were not under the proper influences 
in the years when boyhood was turning 
into manhood—between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. That is the most 
important period in a boy’s life. Then 
his ideas are acquired, his character 
formed.” 

If the home will not guide the child 
morally and religiously and the church 
cannot get the child, then the school 
must act in the interest of the nation 
and instruct the future voters in char- 
acter building. Although the child is 
in the school only a small percentage 
of his hours, cannot a wisely arranged 
course in “morals” be taught him in 
such a way that a lasting impression 
for good be made? Is this not true 
especially in the junior high school? 

A child is naturally religious. There 
can be no harm in a junior high lad 
or lassie discussing the basic truths of 
morality which after all are builded 
upon the idea of an all-wise Creator. 
We do not suggest religious training as 
such training is generally understood. 
But the idea of God and His plan for 
the individual and for the universe 
can be talked about reverently and 
taught in a school in conjunction with 
lessons on “morals”. 

“Religious education is coming 
back”, says the Rev. Walter M. How- 
lett, Secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Department of the New York Fed- 
eration of Churches. “Regular daily 
hours of worship, combined with sys- 
tematic instruction in things spiritual, 
will soon be included in the routine of 
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every child of public-school age in New 
York City if a movement now under 
way is completely successful. Now, 
however, religious instruction has been 
abandoned to a large extent and Am- 
erica is just now paying the penalty.” 
“Where there is no religion there is no 
purpose in life and modern life woe- 


fully lacks purpose.” 

Shall the schools and especially the 
intermediate department step in and 
fill the breach which all of us know 
does exst? If they do, may we not 
expect the next generation to begin the 
march back to moral and religious nor- 
malcy? L. W. F. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


“T am sorry for the men who do not 
read the Bible every day. I wonder 
why they deprive themselves of the 
strength and the pleasure.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


“The Newspaper and the Schools” is 
the title of a splendid article in the 
March number of the Journal of the 
N. E. A. 


The School Board Journal for March 
contains an interesting discussion of 
the amount of dependence one should 
place on group mental tests in classify- 
ing pupils. The article was written by 
O. J. Johnson, Division of Research, St. 
Paul. 


Nearly twenty five percent of five 
thousand delinquent children covered in 
a government investigation were news- 
boys. Compared to the balance of the 
child population they furnish over five 
times their proportion of delinquency. 
Fifty-four percent of the newsboys in 
the New Haven study were retarded in 
school. For one newsboy who becomes 
famous or even moderately respectable 
and well established in the world, hun- 
dreds are claimed along the waysides 
by crime, poverty, and disease—Amer- 
ican Child Magazine. 


“It is the blind alley job that leads ~ 
to crime”, states M. S. Hallman, princi- . 
pal of the Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
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High School in the American Educa- 
tional Digest, Mr. Hallman’s article is 
entitled, “The Relation of Ignorance 
to Crime.” 


The March number of Education con- 
tains several very instructive articles. 
Among them are the following—Pro- 
gram for Junior High School Indust- 
rial Arts, By Leon L. Winslow, State 
Department of Education, Albany; Mo- 
tivated English—A Class Paper, by 
Bernice Hartley, Sioux City; School 
Fublications, by J. A. Shalkeimer, New 
York City. 


All of our great statesmen and other 
men of affairs have been church goers. 
Theodore Roosevelt was no exception 
to the rule. At one time he wrote nine 
reasons for going to church. The nine 
reasons are: 

1. In this actual world a churchless 
community, a community where 
men have abandoned and scoffed 
at or ignored their religious 
needs, is a community on the 
rapid down grade. 

2. Church work and church atten- 
dance mean the cultivation of 
the habit of feeling some re- 
sponsibility for others. 

3. There are enough holidays for 
most of us. Sundays differ from 
other holidays in the fact that 
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there are fifty-two of them every 
year. Therefore on Sundays, go 
to church. 

Yes, I know all the excuses. I 
know that one can worship the 
creator in a grove of trees, or 
by a running brook, or in a 
man’s own house just as well as 
in church. But I also know that 
as a matter of cold fact the av- 
erage man does not thus wor- 
ship. 

He may hear a good sermon at 
church. He will hear a sermon 
by a good man who, with his 
good wife, is engaged all the 
week in making hard lives a little 
easier. 

He will listen to and take part 
in reading some beautfiul pass- 
ages from the Bible. And if he 
is not familiar, he has suffered 
a loss. 

He will take part in singing some 
good hymns. 

He wil! meet and nod to or speak 
to good, quiet neighbors. He will 
come away feeling a little more 
charitably toward all the world, 
even toward those excessively 
foolish young men who regard 
church going as a soft perform- 
ance. 

I advocate a man’s joining in 
church work for the sake of 
showing his faith by his work. 


REVIEWS 


Continued from last issue 
MOSQUITOES: 


Control. U of Minn. Exper. Stat. 
2. Mitchell—Mosquito Life. Putnam 


1. Howard—Mosquitoes and Their MOTHS: 
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1. Porter—Girl of the Limberlost, pp. 
173-88. Doubleday. 

2. Holland—The Moth Book. Double- 

day. 

MOTION PICTURES: 

1. Doubleday—Stories of Inventors. 
Doubleday. 

2. Talbot—Practical Cinematography 
W. Heineman, London. 

MOTORS: 

1. Williams—The Romance of Mod- 
ern Mechanism, Ch. 8. Lippincott 

2. Fraser and Jones—Motor Vehicles 
and Their Engines. Van Nostrand 

MUSIC: 

1. Fabre—The Story Book of Science 
Ch. 42. Century. 

2. Hasluck—The Handcraft Series 
(Violins, Pianos, etc) McKay. 

3. Trafton—Science of Home and 
Community, Ch. 7 Macmillan. 

4. Hamilton—Sound and its Relation 
to Music . Ditson. 

NUTRITION: 

1. Ritchie—Hygiene and Sanitation. 
World Book Co. 

2. Hawk—What we eat and What 
Happens to it. Harper. 

PAPER: 

1. Bodmer—-Book of Wonders. R. J. 
Bodmer, Pennsylvania Ave, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. How Paper is Made. Whiting Pap- 
er Co. 

3. Literature on Paper Making. Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. Erie, Pa. 

4. Hopkins and Bond—Scientific 
American Reference Book, p. 126 
Scientific American Pub. Co. 

5. Exhibit—Butler Paper Co. Chicago 

ARKS: 

1. Freeman—Down the Yellowstone. 

Dodd. 
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2. Muir—The Yosemite. Century. 
3. Glimpses of Our National Parks, 
U. S. Dept. Interior Bulletin. 

4. Chittenden—The Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Historical and De- 
scriptive. R. Clarke Co. 

PEBBLES: 


1. Hawksworth—The Strange Ad- 

ventures of a Pebble. Scribner. 

PHONOGRAPHS: 

1. Baker—Boys’ Book of Inventions, 
Ch. 7. Doubleday. 

2. Slosson--Créative Chemistry (How 
a Record is Made) Century. 

3. Good--Laboratory Projects in Phy- 
sics, pp. 129-32, 173-4. Macmillan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 


1. How to Make Good Pictures. The 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester. 

2. Clarke—The Boys’ Book of Chem- 
istry, Ch. 12. Dutton. 

3. Gibson—The Romance of Modern 
Photography. Lippincott. 

4. Trafton—Science of Home and 
Community, pp. 126-36. Macmillan 

5. Baker—Boys’ Book of Inventions, 
Ch. 5. Doubleday. 


PULMOTOR: 


1. Maule—Boys’ Book of New Inven- 
tions, Ch. 12. Doubleday. 

PUMPS: 

1. Adams—Harper’s Machinery Book 
for Boys, Ch. 9 Harper. 

2. Good--Laboratory Projects in Phy- 
sics, pp. 1-5, 137-9. Macmillan. 

RADIUM: 

1. Gibson—Scientific Ideas of Today, 
Chs. 20, 21, 22, 23, Lippincott. 

RAINFALL: 


1. Jameson--The Mountains of Cloud- 


land and Rainfall. Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Rochester. 
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2. Thompson—Water Wonders Every 
Child Should Know. Doubleday. 


"REFRIGERATION: 


1. Doubleday—Stories of Inventors, 
pp. 211-21. Doubleday. 

2. An Iceless Refrigerator U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Food Thrift Series No. 4 

REPTILES: 

1. Ditmars—Reptile Book. Doubleday 

2. Comstock—Handbook of Nature- 
Study. Comstock Pub. Co. 

RUBBER: 

1. Martin—The Romance of Rubber. 
U. S. Rubber Co. (Free to schools) 

SALT: 

Exhibit—Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 

SANITATION: 

1. Ritchie—Primer of Sanitation and 
Physiology. World Book Co. 

SEA: 

1. Lankester—Secrets of Earth and 


Sea. Macmillan. 

SEEDS: 

1. Kruhm—Romance of Seeds. The 
World’s Work, April, 1917. 

2. Brewster—Preparedness the 


Vegetable World. St. Nicholas, for 
August, 1916. 

38. Edgar—Story of a grain of wheat 
Appleton. 

4. Holden and Waggoner—Seed Corn 
Do You That it Will Grow? Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

SEWING MACHINES: 

1. Mechanics of Sewing Machines. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

2. Holland—Historic Inventions, Ch. 
12, Jacobs. 

3. Good--Laboratory Projects in Phy- 
sics, pp. 140-42, 179-91. Macmillan. 

SILK: 

1. Slosson—Creative Chemistry, pp. 
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115-6. Century 
2. Dooley—Textiles—etc. Heath,. 
3. Fabre—The Story Book of Science 
Ch. 23. Century. 
SKY: 
1. Bailey—Boys and Girls’ Ask-At 
Home Questions, pp. 44-52. Stokes 
2. Macpherson—Romance of Modern 
Astronomy. Lippincott. 
3. Rogers—Earth and Sky Every 
Child Should Know. Doubleday. 
SOILS: 
1. Lyon—Soils and Fertilizer. Mac- 
millan. 
2. Cunningham and Lancelot—Soils 
and Plant Life. Macmillan. 
3. Whitson and Walster—Soils and 
Soil Fertility. Webb Pub. Co., 
4. Clute—Agronomy, Ch. 3. Ginn 
SOUND: 
1. Hamilton—Sound and its Relation 
to Music. Ditson. 
2. Good--Laboratory Projects in Phy- 
sics, pp. 81-5 Macmillan. 
3. Gilbert—Gilbert Sound Experi- 
ments. A. C. Gilbert. 
SOUTH POLE: 
1. Ponting—The Great White South. 
McBride. 
SPIDERS: 
1. Fabre—The Life of the Spider. 
Dodd. 
2. Emerton—Common Spiders of the 
United States. Ginn. 
3. McCook—American Spiders and 
Their Spinning Work. Blakiston. 
4. Fabre—The Story Book of Science, 
Chs. 25, 26, 27. Century. 
STARS: 
1. Martin—The Friendly Stars. Har- 
per. 
Continued in next issue 
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